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THE  FAMILY  SYSTEM. 

BY  G-EO-  E,  HO^WE. 

[A  paper  read  before  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  at  Cleveland, 

Ohio,  June  30th,  iSSo.] 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  paper  to  give  the  author’s  convictions 
why  the  “ open  ” or  “ family  system”  for  the  reformation  of  youthful 
delinquents,  is  the  true,  the  natural  and  the  best ; the  convictions  be- 
ing  founded  upon  an  actual  experience  of  over  nineteen  years  with 
such  system,  together  with  practical  connection  of  some  three 
years  with  the  old  and  common  “ congregate  ” or  prison  plan  of  re- 
torm  ; also,  with  wide  and  interested  observation  in  our  own  and 
foreign  lands. 

What  is  the  '•‘open”  or  “family  system.^”  It  is  that  which 
has  for  its  underlying  and  grand  idea,  the  family  as  a divine  insti- 
tution, and  that  the  Creator  has  ordained  that  human  being^s  shall 
receive,  through  it,  greater  and  more  lasting  social  and  moral  influ- 
ence than  through  any  sphere  of  life.  In  conformity  with  this  great 
and  fundamental  principle  the  inmates  are  classified,  and  limited 
numbers  are  placed  in  modest  but  well  built  cottages,  which  are 
free  from  anything  like  the  usual  prison  appliances,  and  furnished 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  a well  ordered  home,  pre 
sided  over  by  a Christian  gentleman  and  lady,  who,  as  husband  and 
wife,  hold  the  relation  of  father  and  mother  toward  the  youth  of  the 
household.  Each  family  is  distinct  from  the  other  families  in  all 
matters  ot  its  own  particular  management,  but  is  united  with  all  the 
others  under  one  central  head,  every  family  having  its  own 
school-room,  dining  room,  dormitory  and  play-ground;  the  gov- 
ernment of  each  family  to  be  thoroughly  parental,  and  physical 
coercion  never  to  be  used  until  other  means  have  failed,  and  when 
used,  to  be  administered  under  the  humanizing  spirit  and  genius  of 
the  family. 

'I'hus  we  claim  for  our  system  a foundation  upon  natural  and 
fundamental  principles,  and  upon  that  one  best  known  and  deepest 
felt  in  the  iniiyersal  mind  and  heart  of  men  ; that  in  the  family  and 
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home  are  found  the  most  impressive  and  lasting  influences  that 
shape  the  child  into  the  man  It  would  appear  that  there  could  be 
no  cavdl  against  the  self-evddence  that  this  was  tlie  C-ieatoi  s design 
in  the  founding  and  conservation  of  human  society.  It  follows, 
then,  that  in  removing  a boy  from  an  inadequate  or  bad  home,  into 
a better  and  good  one,  we  are  not  acting  in  violation,  but  m har- 
mony with  natural  law. 

And  the  wisdom  of  harmonious  procedure  must  be  further  ap- 
parent, when  we  consider  the  nature,  the  instincts  and  necessities  of 
child  life.  If,  in  the  being  of  man  and  woman  there  is  the  implanted 
instinct,  the  cry  of  nature  for  oflspi  ing,  for  some  creation  troin  their 
own  loins  to  love,  there  is  also  the  correspondent  implanted  appeal 
in  the  child  for  the  protection  and  tenderness  ot  a father  and  mothei 
and  the  broodings  of  a home.  So  that  if  we  remove  a child  from 
parents  who  have  virtually  orphaned  him  by  their  inadequacy,  neg- 
lect or  cruel  usage,  and  from  a home  unnatural  and  hateful,  and 
bring  him  into  the  adoption  of  a wiser  and  better  parentage,  and 
into  the  more  natural  home  of  comfort  and  benevolence,  then, 
again,  we  are  not  going  contrary  to,  but  in  unison  with,  natuial 

principles. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  fundamental  idea  and  theory  of  our  plan 
for  juvenile  reformative  government,  in  opposition  to  the  genius  and 
methods  of  the  common  and  penal  institution. 

The  prison  principle  is  more  or  less  hateful  to  the  adult  delin 
quent ; it  is  an  abhorrence  to  the  youthful  oflender.  1 he  prison 
principle  in  reform  peculiarly  outrages  the  nature  ot  child  life.  1 he 
shock  penetrates  to  the  ends  of  his  being,  and  body  and  soul  lise 
up  against  it  in  the  fiercest  antagonism  ; for,  as  soon  as  born,  the 
great  law  is  upon  the  chdd,  that  he  springs  tovwird  the  de\clopment 
of  a man.  To  this  end  his  Creator  has  endowed  him,  with  the 
most  intense  activity  and  restlessness.  The  child  loves  and  pants 
for  freedom.  His  every  contact  with  nature  is  but  his  communion 
with  a second  mother.  'To  a boy  the  bolted  door,  the  barred 
window,  the  walled  yard,  the  shadowy  cell,  and  the  divers  contri- 
vances of  brute  force,  are  not  so  much  terrors  as  enemies,  that  he 
is  not  afraid  to  fight,  and  with  which  every  impulse  of  his  nature 
does  wage  implacable  conflict;  though,  for  the  time  being,  be  may 
be  rendered  helpless  against  them.  These  barriers  against  the  deep 
cravings  of  his  child  nature,  instead  of  becoming  factors  in  his 
reform,  become  like  Carthagenian  altars,  and  he,  like  a young 
Hannibal,  swears  upon  them  undying  hatred  to  them,  to  the  builders 


of  them  ; and  such  is  the  desperate  growth  of  his  ferocious  hate, 
that  he  flmcies  in  every  man  the  architect  of  some  new  prison  and 
its  penalties. 

Behind  them  and  under  tlieir  despotic  sway,  the  question,  we 
believe,  never  enters  his  mind,  “ How  shall  I reform  through  these 
agfencies.^”  but  How  shall  I get  awav  from  them  The  dark- 
ness  of  these  things  is  so  great  to  him,  that  never  a ray  of  Christian 
and  humanizing  light  can  he  see  in  such  an  economy  of  government 
and  instruction.  All  of  it  Is  an  unnatural  home  to  him,  no  home — 
only  a horde  of  criminals,  more  or  less  bad,  and  the  star  of  hope,  if 
it  shines  at  all,  flickers  dim  and  sickly.  His  officers  and  teachers, 
however  kind  in  intention,  are,  by  the  genius  of  such  a system, 
never  parental  or  fraternal,  but  suspicious  constables  and  task- 
masters ; every  movement  of  his  life  under  a galling  surveillance. 
And  to  add  to  tlie  cloudv  prospect  of  a child  under  this  system, 
there  is  increase  ot  whatever  natural  stigma  comes  to  him  by  being 
‘•sent  to  a reform  school,”  and  it  makes  such  opprobrium  far  great 
er  and  inerasable.  As  the  child  enters,  he  knows  by  public  opin- 
ion that  he  is  thought  only  fit  to  have  a prison  for  a home,  police 
men  for  parents,  and  bolts  and  dungeons  for  laws  ; and  when  he 
comes  out  he  finds  the  “jail  bird”  estimate  engraven  so  deeply  that 
no  sweat  of  any  virtuous  eflbrt  can  rub  it  out,  and  finally  as  a 
crowning  disadvantage  and  demerit  of  the  prison  reformatory,  we 
see  the  State,  in  placing  her  way  ward  children  under  such  a system, 
committing  herself  to  a most  stultifying  and  suicidal  policy,  in  that 
while  her  great  aim  is  to  bring  such  children  into  reformed  men, 
she  seeks  to  do  tins  by  training  them  as  criminals  I 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  penal  institution  for  the  rectifica- 
tion of  adult  and  matured  depravity,  as  a system  for  the  wayward 
child,  it  is  a barbarism,  a worthy  relic  of  the  harsh  and  heartless 
ages  past,  when  men  were  rated  about  in  the  percentage  of  cattle, 
and  belongs  not  to  this  age,  so  irradiated  by  influences  that  prize 
degraded  humanity  at  something  of  the  value  put  upon  it  by  the 
redeeming,  loving  Christ. 

In  contrast  with  the  destructive  nature  and  methods,  and  the 
abortive  results  of  the  congregate  or  prison  policy,  we  urge  with 
every  instinct  of  our  soul,  and  on  literal  knowledge  of  the  actual, 
tangible  and  glorious  successes,  the  claims  of  the  open  or  family 
system. 

The  man  or  the  woman  through  the  wear  and  grind  of  life,  out- 
side the  prison,  may  even  for  the  scant  hospitalities  inside  of  it. 
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sink  into  a degree  of  contentment ; but  the  child  and  youth  deprived 
of  this  degree  of  liberty,  with  life  a perpetual  shackle,  is  put  into  an 
unconquerable  antagonism  to  all  reformatory  influences,  for,  again, 
see  the  operations  of  natural  law!  The  growing  child  and  youth 
is  undei'  the  press  of  the  animal  nature,  envdroned  by  the  conditions 
of  animalism,  has  the  motive  power  of  animal  spirits  within  as  the 
adult  has  not.  In  youth  we  see  the  warm  and  eruptive.  In  the 
adult  they  hav^e  greatly  spent  their  force.  Now,  the  prison  and  its 
methods  are  those  barriers  to  the  necessary,  proper  vent  and  out- 
flow of  the  basilar  forces.  But  the  open,  the  freer,  the  home  sys- 
tem, with  its  wide  facilities  for  labor,  for  }>lay,  lor  wide  communion 
with  nature  outside,  and  the  social  and  moral  facilities  within  the 
home,  are  the  natural,  healthful  means,  the  aquetlucts  through 
which  these  inflammable  and  critical  propensities  may  expend 
themselves  safely. 

The  family  plan  gives  time  and  most  convenient  opportunities 
for  close  contact  and  confiding  interview  \vith  each  child  ; for  he  is 
a child  in  a home  and  not  one  of  a promiscuous  and  repellant  gang. 
In  the  heads  of  the  family  he  has  a father  and  a mother  ; in  his 
teachers  he  has  elder  brothers  and  sisters.  His  life  passes  day  by 
day  in  review  before  them,  but  this  parental  and  fraternal  watchful- 
ness never  excites  his  hostility,  but  in  natural,  healthful  way  tem- 
pers and  disciplines  his  tendencies  to  waywardness.  And  here  the 
way  opens  to  the  most  ample  opportunities  for  woman’s  transcendant 
influence.  The  universal  heart  of  men  will  acknowledge  the 
strange  potencv  of  the  mother  upon  the  growing  character  of  a 
child,  and  especially  in  lasting  influence  iqoon  a boy.  Here,  then, 
in  this  system  we  give  the  boy  to  be  7nothercd^  by  giving  him  a 
hn7ue,  such  as  the  necessities  of  the  penal  plan  know  nothing  about ; 
and  especially  does  this  consideration  rise  into  momentous  import- 
ance as  we  know  that  many  of  the  commitments  are  of  children  of 
tender  age.  Then  if  we  can  have  a reformatory  system  that  will 
o-ive  us  woman’s  ear  to  listen  to  little  ailments;  woman’s  hand  to 
soften  the  rigors  of  the  young  orphaned  life,  and  the  sceptre  of 
woman’s  soft  and  winning  love  to  rule  in  that  strange  kingdom,  the 
heart  of  a child,  then  it  is  immeasurable  gain  ! 

But  while  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  these 
mere  fundamental  considerations,  we  hasten  on  to  others,  which,  of 
course,  will  have  greater  general  acceptance,  the  proofs  wrought 
out  by  actual  experience-, 

And  here,  in  referring  as  briefly  as  possible  to  the  history  and 
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results  of  the  Ohio  Reform  School  for  boys,  over  which  we  had  the 
honor  of  presiding  for  so  many  years,  we  can  only  mention  that  the 
institutions  in  Germany  and  France,  the  authors  of  the  Ohio  school 
principle,  were  noble  successes,  the  hope  of  philanthropists  there, 
and  gave  the  most  promising  warrant  for  the  adoption  of  the  exper- 
iment in  Ohio. 

The  first  reformatory  institution  organized  upon  the  open  or 
family  plan  in  this  country,  was  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  in  the  year 
1858,  founded  essentially  on  the  principle,  and  adopting  the  meth- 
ods of  the  '^Raulie  Haus^  at  Horn,  Germany,  founded  bv  Dr. 
VVichern,  and  the  military  school  at  Mettray,  France,  organized  by 
DeMetz.  The  first  ten  boys  were  received  from  the  Cincinnati 
House  of  Refuge,  January  30th,  of  the  first  year.  Two  of  the  four 
original  buildings  for  family  purposes  were  of  brick,  and  two  of 
logs,  and  very  plain.  These  soon  made  way  for  better  ones,  until 
the  school  became  one  of  Mirprising  and  splendid  proportions.  In 
the  establishment  of  this  school,  of  course,  there  were  no  precedents 
that  were  at  all  well  defined  and  practicable,  by  which  its  economy 
could  be  guided.  All  was  new, 'and  to  so  great  extent  novel,  that 
the  people  at  large  were  utterly  skeptical  and  scoffing  toward  the 
pretenses  of  a system  that  proposed  to  govern  bad  and  criminal  boys 
without  the  usual  aoparatus  of  the  prison  ; and  appropriations  came 
sparingly  and  grudgingly,  so  that  the  wliole  pioneer  history  of  this 
institution  is  largely  the  unwritten  one  of  arduous  and  painful  toil. 
And  the  tide  of  disbelief  and  opp(,sition  only  began  to  flow  back 
when  there  went  out  from  the  institution  into  diflerent  parts  of  the 
State,  by  twos  and  threes,  the  first  companies  of  reformed  boys. 
These  gave  such  universal  and  marked  credit  to  the  place  and  work 
that  had  saved  them,  that  immediately  we  began  to  receive  the 
grateful  interest  and  support  which  the  fuller  success  of  the  institu- 
tion so  imperatively  demanded,  and,  thanks  to  an  all  wise  helping 
Providence,  it  was  demonstrated,  to  us  convincingly,  overwhelm- 
ingly  in  our  nineteen  years  of  superintendence  of  that  institution, 
that  this  was  a better  way  to  bring  into  a true  captivity  the  wavward 
body  and  spirit,  than  by  their  incarceration  between  frowning  walls, 
and  its  all-hateful  and  abortive  array  of  brutal  power.  We  have 
seen,  again  and  again,  most  signally  vindicated,  that  heavenlv  re- 
minder to  men,  that  there  is  still  left  in  the  nature  of  their  most  fall- 
en fellows,  a craving  for  mercy  and  kindness,  and  the  instinct  to 
respond  to  any  such  benign  exhibition.  Such  far  penetrating  and 
marvellous  transformations  of  character  have  we  seen,  as  the  harvest 
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of  this  policy,  that  we  have  said,  “ Indeed  it  does  nm  current  with 
the  charities  of  God,”  “ It  is  the  plan  of  God  himself,”  “ It  is  the 
true  one,  and  there  is  no  other.” 

Of  the  large  number  that  passed  out  of  the  institution  to  care  for 
themselves,  a mass  of  wonderful  and  most  gratifying  statistics  could 
be  gathered.  Among  the  number  may  be  found  eminent  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  members  of  other  honorable  protessions  ; some  passed 
through  college  with  high  honors  ; some  have  become  editors  and 
proprietors  of  influential  journals  ; others,  skilled  mechanics  and 
tradesmen,  while  scores  have  become  industrious  farmers  and  hoiti 
culturists,  acquiring  their  taste  and  knowledge  of  these  noble  in- 
dustries at  the  school.  Most  aflecting  reminiscences  of  soldierly  fi- 
delity could  be  given  of  those  who  enlisted  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  same  number  of  youths  taken  from  the 
ordinary  walks  of  life  would  furnish  a better  average  record,  and  yet 
the  majority  of  these  boys,  who  have  made  these  goods  records, 
were  from  the  lower  walks  of  society.  But  it  may  be  possible  that 
it  will  occur  to  some  minds  that  such  successes  were  isolated 
and  phenomenal ; then  let  us  add  to  this  testimony  the  wide  and  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  Ohio  school  has  become  the  pioneer  and  pattern 
of  similar  in.'-titutions  in  several  of  the  States,  and  that  no  State,_since 
the  successes  of  that  school,  has  erected  a reformatory  on  the  prison 
plan  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  some,  while  not  seeing  their  way 
clear  to  make  radical  changes,  have  modified  their  penal  systems. 

The  following  States  have  adopted  the  open,  or  family  institu- 
tion, either  fully,  or  with  slight  modifications  : New  Jersey,  Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  States  of  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut  have  each  a school  on  the  open  plan  for  girls  and  for 
bovs  ; Massachusetts  has  her  institution  at  Westborough  as  a “mixed” 
one.  In  addition  to  the  “big”  house,  or  prison  portion,  there  are 
“trust”  houses  outside  the  walls.  Connecticut  is  adopting  essentially 
this  modification,  beginning  to  build  outside  of  the  walls  this  year,  it 
being  the  best  she  can  do  for  the  present.  We  are  confident  that  other 
States  would  wholly  or  partially  adopt  the  family  system,  if  it  were 
not  that  large  expenditures  having  been  madt:,  new  outlays  would  come 
only  by  great  eflbrt,  and  with  natural  reluctance. 

Objections  have  been  advanced  against  the  open  or  family  sys- 
tem, that  it  is  natural  to  suppose  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  revived. 
It  will  be  our  attempt  to  reply  to  these  ; and  first,  in  a more  general 
way,  by  discussing  the  requisites  favorable  to  the  success  of  a reform- 
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atory  on  the  fiimily  system,  which  it  is  hoped  will  meet,  at  least,  the 
more  trivial  misgivings  ; and  second,  by  a particular  consideration  of 
the  more  specific  objections. 

The  primary  requisite  is  a farm  of  thoroughh'  good  land,  and 
lai-o-e  enough  to  furnish  all  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the  luxuries, 
that  the  needs  of  the  institution  may  be  met,  and  to  spare.  Large 
and  fertile,  that  it  may  never  lack  support  for  a sufiicient  herd  of  cows, 
and  tor  the  necessary  equipment  of  the  farm.  All  the  fruit  trees  which 
wdll  flourish  in  the  region  should  be  lavishly  planted  and  assiduously 
cultivated.  The  greatest  number  of  acres  possible  should  be  reserved 
tor  tillage,  because  these  acres  are  to  be  such  real  factors  in  the  boy’s 
reformation.  We  have  remarked,  as  a prime  consideration,  that  the 
land  should  be  thoroughly  good.  We  wish  to  emphasize  this  so 
essential  necessity,  not  only  that  the  institution  may  have  the  highest 
opportunities  to  pay  its  way,  but  also  in  the  moral  efiect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  otficers  who  superintend,  and  the  boys  w ho  work  it. 
That  they  shall  not  have  to  toil  and  sweat,  and  reap  not,  but  to  expect 
bloom  and  wealth,  and  get  them.  Indeed,  all  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural matters  are  to  have  such  generous  attention  paid  them,  that 
it  shall  be  felt  throughout  the  institution  that  the  noble  farming  indus- 
try is  the  chief  and  central  one.  Another  prime  prerequisite  is  the 
location  of  the  school  near  an  abundance  ot  sweet,  pure  water;  and 
we  hardly  need  add  that  the  site  of  the  reformatory  shoukl  be  first  and 
foremost,'^  an  healthful  one.  It  should  also  be  situated  in  an  intelligent 
and  moi'al  community.  The  surroundings  ot  such  an  institution  aie 
of  ^n-eat  importance.  There  are  many  such  institutions  that  are  suf- 
feiTng  through  the  inimical  feeling  of  its  neighbors  : springing  largely 
from  ignorance,  and  the  narrowness  bred  of  it.  \\  e are  reminded  lyv 
these  considerations  of  the  hindrances  with  which  the  Ohio  school  had 
to  contend,  and  which  still,  in  great  measure,  hamper  it.  Its  fiirm 
land  is  wretchedly  poor,  necessitating  a vast  amount  of  labor  and  dis- 
couraging hope, — and  at  its  inception,  at  least,  the  standard  ot  intel- 
ligence in  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  and  their  prejudices,  weie 
anything  but  desirable. 

The  location  of  a reformatory  should  be  made  with  wise  reterence 
to  markets  and  transportation,  and  yet.  to  be  too  near  a city  or  large 
village  is  detrimental, — but,  on  the  other  hand,  extreme  isolation  is  to 
be  avoided.  All  life  and  animation  which  indicate  the  honorable 
progress  of  the  age.  are  profitable  as  incitements  to  body  and  mind. 

The  buildings  should  be  plain,  but  substantial  and  comfortable  ; 
the  executive  buildings  to  be  the  cential  ones,  and  the  t,imiL  cottages 


to 


conveniently  and  pleasantly  surroundincr.  The  cottages  to  be  appro- 
pi  iateh  named,  and  surrounded  with  the  heautv  of  lawn,  s.hrub  and 
llower.  Each  to  have  its  own  fimily  garden  for  the  common  interest 
ot  the  h(nisehold,  and,  if  possible,  each  child  to  have  a part  in  it,  as 

lus  own.  This  latter  feature  was  at  one  time  pursued  with  most  grat- 
ifying results  in  the  Ohio  school. 

1 he  homes  should  be  ones  to  which  everv  bo^'  can  aspire  by  in- 
dustry and  prudence,  and  he  should  be  so  taught.  Everything  m 
and  outside  the  homes  should  be  made  educative  and  'pleas'^mt. 
They  should  be  provided  with  an  ahundam  e of  wholesome  food.  If 
It  IS  true  that  the  “ way  to  a man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach," 
how  much  more  is  this  the  road  of  promise  in  the  growing,  vigorous 
child.  No  speyciHed  dietary  should  be  allowed— children  should 
never  know  beforehand  such  times  as  “bean  day,”  “fish  day,”  &c. 
All  distinguishments  in  dress  should  be  avoided.  Let  th^boys’ dress 
as  other  boys  do.  Let  all  such  arbitrary  distinctions  be  put  as  far 
away  as  possdile,  that  the  child  may  iive  a simple,  natural  life, 

and  going  back  into  general  society,  the  transition  shall  be  an  easy 
and  natural  one. 

And  now,  it,  in  the  ideas  thus  set  forth,  it  is  thought  there  is 
created  too  much  of  the  mere  pleasure  home,  with  danger  of  engen- 
dered idle  disposition,  and  character  lacking  thrift  and  sturdiiress, 
we  say.  No  ! While  it  should  be  the  sacred  aim  that  the  comforts 
and  pleasures  of  a true  home  are  to  accompany  all  efibrts,  yet  the 
aim  equally  sacred  and  sought  is,  to  make  the  reform  institution  a 
1111  seiy  of  honorable  industry,  and  the  formation  of  energetic,  sturdy 
labits  of  thrift,  to  tram  in  manly  and  Christian  purpose  and  action. 
In  trades  and  occupations,  to  teach  the  boys  perfectly  what  they 
issay  to  learn,  whatever  it  is  : that  for  their  own  sake,  when  they  go 
orth,  and  tor  the  sake  of  the  State,  they  shall  be  found  skilled  arid 
ixpert  laborers.  The  great  aim  of  this  education  should  be  to  make 

he  boy  self-sustaining,  himself  to  become  a wise  and  worthy  head 
ot  a family. 

As  a second  consideration  in  the  prerequisites  for  a thorough 
: nd  efficient  reformatory  on  the  family  plan,  we  remark  upon  the  re- 
( iiired  character  ot  its  officers  and  teachers. 

It  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that  this  matter  is  of  first  nio- 
1 lent  in  endeavors  to  get  what  little  good  is  possible  from  the  prison 
j Ian  ot  reform  ; but  regarding  in  its  relation  to  our  family  system,  it 
i . the  core,  the  marrow  of  our  system.  It  is  to  it  life,  paralysis,'or 
ceath.  The  genius  of  our  system  is  the  home— the  family.  ' In  the 
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heads  ot  it  the  father  and  mother  ; in  the  subordinate,  officei  and 
teacher— the  elder  brother.  In  methods,  its  fundamental  aim  is  kind- 
ness, gentleness,  forbearance,  self-sacrifice,  buniani/ing  and  Chris- 
tian influences.  Now.  to  haye  a weak  king  or  magistrate  is  damag- 

but  to  haye  fathers  and  mothers  and  brethren  of  the  family  in- 

;idc([iiutc  luid  weak,  Is  destruction. 

The  superintendent  to  be  sought  for  is  to  be  one  who  has  had 

actual  practical  experience  in  retormatoi}  , or  at  least  in  some  phil- 
anthropic labor— of  course  the  more  the  better;  a man  who  believes 
his  work  to  be  the  noblest  on  earth,  who  has  enthusiasm  for  his  pro- 
fession : a man  believing  with  all  his  soul  in  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  family  system,  and  expecting  results  from  it  with  an  assurance 
like  that  which  looks  for  the  sun’s  light  and  shining  on  to-morrow  ; 
a man  of  intelligence,  good  common  sense,  tact  and  conciliatoi\ 

spirit. 

These  same  general  requisites  of  character  aie  to  be  sought  foi 
in  all  the  subordinate  officers  and  teachers  ; love  and  enthusiasm  toi 
the  work  are  ever  the  great  requirements  to  be  insisted  upon  m the 
choice  of  those  to  be  in  authority  and  parentage  over  these  children 
and  youth,  and  anything  like  the  hireling  spirit  in  the  candidate  for 
these  places  is  to  be  abhorred,  and  the  mere  seekers  of  place  and 

salary  to  be  rejected  as  unw'orthy. 

In  the  government  of  the  reformatory  we  hardly  dare  say  that^ 
any  one  person  mav  be  less  fitted  tor  his  place  than  another  ; but  it 
any  such  thing  caiffiie  allowed,  then  again  we  wish  to  emphasize  the 
prerequisites  of  character  in  the  heads  of  the  cottage  homes— the 
husbands  and  wives,  tbe  tathers  and  mothers.  \ es,  we  will  even 
sav  that  there  mav  be  some  lack  permitted  in  the  chiet  and  head  ot 
the  institution  : provided  such  want  is  offset  by  thorougb  and  sterling 
worth  in  the  heads  of  the  different  homes.  For  here  are  the  foun- 
tains of  influence,  here  are  the  hearts,  the  throbbing  life  centres  ot 
the  institution.  These  homes  are  the  suns  from  winch  are  to  imidi- 
ate  the  real  light  of  the  reformatory,  and  if  they  sutler  any  eclipse, 
the  shadows  are  deeper  than  from  any  other  cause.  These  are  as  rud- 
ders to  the  ship,  while  all  else  is  but  the  crew,  and  even  it  the  cap- 
tain fails  somewhat  as  a navigator,  still  great  safety  may  be  hoped  for, 

if  those  at  the  helm  arc  good  and  tine. 

Then  the  men  and  women  to  be  sought  as  the  heads  ot  these 

homes  are  to  be  of  first  worth.  Christian  gentlemen  and  ladies— per- 
sons of  first-rate  common  sense  and  intelligence  of  natural  letine- 
ment  as  well  as  some  acquired  culture,  and  if  they  have  had  or  have 


children  of  their  own,  it  is  a matter  of  g-ain.  If  not,  then  those  are 
to  he  sou^lit  who  have  strong  natural  love  for  chiklren,  and  sympa- 
thv  with  child  life.  They  are  to  be  Christian,  that  in  ample  way 
thev  mav  be  in  God’s  stead  to  the  untrained  and  neglected  child — 
qualified  to  lay  the  foundation  for  moral  character,  and  the  efficient 
architects  of  its  further  developments — persons  whose  interest  in  the 
child  relate  not  alone  to  time,  but  to  eternity. 

We  pass,  now,  to  more  specific  notice  ot  the  more  common  and 
p ro  m i n e n t olyi  e c t i o n s . 

The  matter  of  expense  has  been  urged.  Yes,  we  cheerfully  ad- 
mit the  familv  to  he  more  expensive  pecuniarily  than  the  prison  sys- 
tem. But  let  the  first  part  of  our  answer  be  the  considerations  of 
the  commonest  expediency  and  sense.  T1k‘  family  system  is  xvorth 
tnore  ! It  is  worth  more  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  State,  in  that  its 
reformatory  efforts  are  so  full  of  hope  that  its  graduates  will  become 
permanentlv  self-supporting  and  good  citizens,  putting  the  State  to 
no  further  expense  by  coming  back  to  the  institution  either  speedily 
or  eventually  ; either  as  criminals  or  paiqiers,  or  both  ; but  on  the 
other  hand  enriching  the  State  by  good  citizenship.  Yes,  it  costs 
somewhat  more  than  the  prison  reformatory,  but  it  is  worth  more 
even  bv  the  measurement  of  the  lowest  standard.  If  the  reform 
school  means  anything,  it  means  physical,  mental  and  moral  refor- 
mation for  this  life,  and  redemption  for  the  life  to  come  ; then  where 
is  the  man  who  will  sullv  his  Christian  faith  and  name  by  figuring 
the  dollar  and  cent  cost  of  any  reformatory  system  that  will  in  the 
o-reatest  decree  secure  these  transcendant  results  t And  we  argue 
that  the  family  system  will  give  these  results  in  the  greatest  degree. 

Yes,  and  we  argue  more.  We  claim  that  even  it  our  system 
was  still  one  in  tentative  and  experimental  conditions,  and  was  not 
vet,  what  it  is,  a realized  and  noble  triumph,  still  it  would  be  worth 
all  the  monev  cost  to  fairh  try  the  promise  that  lies  in  it. 

The  chief  aird  onlv  noteworthv  cost  in  our  svstem  over  anv  other 
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would,  of  course,  come  from  the  increased  numbers  and  superior 
qualifications  required  in  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  school.  And 
yet  an  economy  here  mav  be  wisely  practised.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  the  heads  of  these  cottage  homes,  or  for  teachers,  to  be  persons 
encumbered  with  anvthing  like  large  and  expensive  families  ot  their 
own.  This  would  be  a positive  detriment  to  their  needed  efficiency, 
and  would  be  a useless  cost  to  the  State.  Nothing  like  dead  weights 
upon  any  institution  should  be  for  a moment  allowed. 

But  if  the  State  will  drive  anything  like  a bargain  in  this  matter, 


tl,e„  our  svstem  must  sic.  unpurchused,  for  tlmrc  ,s  u cheape.  The 
oebus  of  k-utc  power  nuty  be  bought  for  eveu  a very  low  pnee  A 
Tail  ueed  not  be  an  expensive  edifice  ; ami  the  men  are  plents  and 

cheap  who  will  make  good  master  jaders.  A 

have  char<m  of  even  one-half  the  inmates  of  a schoo  . and  all 

teachers  under  such  an  administration  may  consistently  be  of  a kmu 

^'‘"'^The  greatest  objection  brought  against  our  system  is  the  liability 
of  - escap^’es.”  This  is  so  readily  presumed  that  the  question  mo. 
ffeqi^iffiv  is  not  ^AVill  not  the  boys  escape?”  as  ••How  main 
escape?’’  We  reply  by  saying  that  right  here  around  this 
pivotal  critical  liabiiity  of  our  system,  center  its  finest  ^ ■ 

would  have  supposed  this  very  possible 

ciples  of  our  system  ; but  we  have  seen  the  assuiance 

^^'"^^Boys  will  run  away  sometimes  from  even  natural 
will  flv  from  walled  homes  as  from  horrors,  if  t ie>  can.^ 

will  naturally  take  the  first  opportunity  to  flee 

feeling  that  it  mav  be  his  last  chance  ; but  w i}  s k>u  t w 

the  family  restraint  when  the  opportunity  is  ever  ; 

we  find  it  to  be  a most  singular  fact  that  he  eithei  puts  ns  ^ 

to  some  more  convenient  season,  or  else  his  contuitet  a k nv 

be  explained  on  the  pretty  well  substantiated  principle 

nature,  especiallv  in  the  juvenile,  that  when  told  that  - he  shal  nc^ 

do  a thing,”  then  he  sets  himself  at  once  to  work  to  do  it.  but. 

the  otheiAnmd.  when  left  to  carry  out  his  own  free  will  m such  a 

matter,  he  is  either  indiflerent,  or  decides  he  will  not. 

Thus  a wise  liberty  becomes  its  own  defendei.  i i us  c 
bov  has  large  and  generous  freedom.  h}  should  hccia\e  ' 

and  imcertain  libertv?  If  Id*  bom*-’  « 'b*;  >endczvou5  of  comfoit,, 

his  food  go,. d,  his  clothes  thly,  his  guanlians  parental  and  kind  . it 
benevolence  to  his  animal  and  higher  wants  encircle  him.  his  time 
wiselv  divided  bv  work  and  play,  will  he  want  to  exchange  sue  i 
possessions  for  the  neglects,  the  poverty,  the  distastes  of  even  the 
home  of  his  birth,  and  for  society  aimed  against  him  ? V e should  pie- 
stime  not.  even  if  we  were  contemplating  this  matter  in  the  light  o 
theorv.  But  suppose  that  if  even  five  or  ten  per  cent,  ol  t le  wois 
bovs  should  irretrievablv  rtin  away,  should  the  remaining  peixen  age 
ne«.r  be  trusted  to  the  beneficence  of  our  freedom  ? \ ery  little  phil- 

anthrophy,  surely,  wouhl  lie  in  a philosophy  that  would  say  "yes 

to  such  a proposition  ! 
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Rut,  us  intimated,  our  experience  at  the  Ohio  school  singularly 
proves  the  confidence  of  our  foregoing  ideas  and  presumptions.  One 
of  our  cardinal  principles  in  discipline  was  to  place  confidence  in  our 
bovs.  to  trust  them  ; and  not  in  one  single  instance  in  nineteen  years, 
as  overseer  of  a number  averaging  four  hundred  yearly,  did  we  have 
cause  to  regret  it.  Hundreds  of  most  interesting  illustrations  might 
be  given  to  show  the  most  happy  results  of  putting  the  bovs  upon 
their  honor  ! their  manhood  I 

We  have  taken,  unattended  by  any  other  officer,  as  many  as  two 
hundred  boys  in  one  comjjany  to  the  woods  “■  a chestnutting,”  amid 
brush  of  thick,  dark  growth,  the  boys  dis})ersing  where  they  pleased 
for  hours,  but  when  the  recognized  signal  was  given,  every  one  re- 
sponded, returning  home  in  good  order.  At  one  time  the  whole 
body  of  inmates,  four  hundred  in  number,  went  to  Lancaster,  six 
miles  distant,  to  a Sabbath  school  conciu't.”  The  bovs  made  the 
whole  trip  on  foot,  coming  back  in  the  daik,  so  that  no  ofticer  knew 
the  whereabouts  of  his  company,  and  yet  every  single  one  returned 
in  srood  time  to  the  institution,  there  bein<;  a g;ood  deal  of  friendly 
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strife  as  to  which  family  should  reach  it  first,  and  vet  woodland  lined 
the  road  almost  the  entire  distance.  Hundreds  of  other  instances 
coidd  be  given  to  sIk^w  the  power  over  the  bo\  ’s  heart  by  being 
trusted  ; of  feeling  that  he  is  thought  \vorthy  of  confidence  and  es- 
teem. 

During’  the  many  years  of  our  connection  with  the  Ohio  school 
there  was  never  a time  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  bovs  could  not 
be  trusted  to  go  at  any  time  alone  to  distant  parts  of  the  farm  on 
errands,  or  to  town,  six  miles  away.  We  have  received  boys  from 
the  State’s  prison  at  Columbus,  aud,  in  three  weeks’  time  they  have 
gone  alone  to  Lancaster,  six  miles  distant,  coming  back  promptly, 
transacting  faithfully  the  business  entrusted  to  them  ; and  never  in  a 
single  case  was  this  trust  abused.  Great  and  naost  gratifying  was 
the  evidence  of  the  power  over  the  heart  of  the  boy  of  being  trusted, 
of  the  expectation  that  he  'Would  be  faithful  aud  manly. 

The  boy  or  man  in  need  of  reformatory  treatment  is  well  nigh 
hopeless  if  he  is  to  be  continually  suspected.  Such  policy  of  per- 
petual suspicion  is  irritative,  hateful,  and  a bondage  that  blunts  and 
blights  whatever  desire  he  may  have  to  be  worthy  of  confidence. 
As  a general  policy  in  the  reform  of  humanity,  let  us,  in  the  name  o^ 
Heaven,  at  least  hope  that  all  is  riglit  until  good  evidence  of  the  wrong 
appears.  Under  the  prison  system  the  boy  is  constantly  suspected. 
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In  it,  suspicion  and  spying  are  reduced  to  a science,  and  the  child  is 

never  in  a position  to  have  his  honor  fiiirly  tried. 

Another  objection  that  appears  to  be  held  as  a grave  one.  is  that 
of  classification  ; this  taking  on  the  twofold  form  of  classification 

as  to  nunibers  and  character. 

As  to  the  size  of  each  family,  fifty  or  sixty  boys  may  be  efficient- 
ly cared  for  in  one  home  presided  over  by  a gentleman  and  wife  and 
one  assistant.  True,  a smaller  number  would  be  more  m accordance 
with  the  size  of  the  natural  family,  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  better 
upon  the  whole,  for  the  inmates;  still,  from  the  pressures  of  State 
prudence,  this  large  number  can  be  efficiently  cared  for.  This  was 
the  size  of  the  family  in  Ohio,  and  we  believe,  also,  is  the  average 
number  in  other  States:  still,  if  the  additional  expense  can  be  met, 

we  recommend  a smaller  number. 

The  second  form  of  objection  is  classification  as  to  chaiactei. 
Some  institutions  make  a great  virtue  of  such  a division,  and 
cry  out : Do  not  let  the  bad  boys  mingle  with  the  good  / ’ lie 

answer,  do  not  tell  a boy  that  he  h bad  by  putting  him  by  himself 
or  with  any  exclusive  company  of  the  bad.  If  you  create  an} 
such  pernicious  distinction,  you  do  not  restrain  the  spirit  of  evil,  }ou 
develop  it.  If  the  bad  boy  sees  that  he  is  as  well  treated  as  the  boy 
of  superior  merit,  he  will  endeavor  to  rise  to  that  merit.  It  you 
have  good  boys  you  need  tbeir  influence  over  the  bad.  The  natural 
Christian  family \loes  not  discard  and  thrust  into  exile  its  wayward 
members,  but  sneks  their  reformation  in  company  with  all  its  other 

member^. 

This  principle  as  to  classification  was  tried  m the  Ohio  school 
with  equally  gratifying  results,  with  all  the  others.  No  classification 

as  to  character  was  ever  known  there. 

Thus  we  have  endeavored  hy  direct  and  indirect  statement  to 

meet  objections.  We  will  hope  to  still  cover  more  of  such  ground 

by  further  remarks  upon  discipline  in  geneial. 

Upon  this  matter  there  is  wide  diversity  of  opinion.  1 he  judi- 
cious mind  will  seek  for  the  desirable  mean  between  the  extremes. 
Discipline  may  be  too  lax  ; it  may  be,  and  often  is,  fai  too  sexeie  and 

cruel. 

There  is  so  much  of  the  spirit  in  society  yet  that  demands^  an 
“ eye  for  an  eye,”  and  a ‘‘tooth  for  a tooth,”  that  even  the  criminal 
child  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape  until  there  is  meted  to  him  a cer- 
tain amount  of  punishment.  Under  the  old  s}stem  toi  ti  eating  ph\  si 
cal  diseases  the  patient  must  be  well  bled  before  the  healing  treat- 
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ment  could  be  begun  ; and  witli  many  even  the  wayward  child  can- 
not be  treated  for  his  badness  until  be  is  first  punished.  This  is  false 
in  philosophy,  and  e^•identlv  \\  icked  in  morals.  Eveiy  child  in  the 
matter  of  reform,  should  he  taken  at  his  word  the  first  time  and  every 
time  in  w hich  lies  a reasonable  hope  that  he  will  perform  his  promises. 

In  the  administration  of  a reform  school,  next  to  its  foundation 


upon  humane  and  Christian  principles,  the  great  aim  should  be  sim- 
plicity in  government.  The  fewest  possil)le  of  simple  rules.  The 
simple,  hut  all-inclusive  standard  of  “do  right”  shoidd  he  little  seen, 
hut  should  he  felt  to  pervade  the  institution  like  an  atmosphere. 

In  the  Ohio  reformatory,  for  some  t\vel\e  }ears,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  our  departure,  blanks  were  furnished  the  heads  of  families  to 
be  filled  with  the  weekly  records  of  disci])line  in  each  family,  detail- 
ing punishments  of  whatever  kind  inflicted  during  the  w'eek.  These 
reports  were  read  every  .Sabbath  morning;  before  the  whole  school, 
and  any  boy  was  allowed  to  make  his  personal  statement  as  to  the 
correctness  of  these  reports,  and  with  an  average  of  about  five  hun- 
dred hoys  in  the  institution,  the  aggregate  of  punishment  for  one 
week  would  not  ordinarily  exceed  tweh  e,  and  would  sometimes  he 
less  than  half  that  number,  and  frequently  several  weeks  would  pass 
without  a single  punishment  in  some  of  the  families. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  history  of  the  Ohio  institution  a stone 
lock-up,  with  cells,  w'as  built  for  the  confinement,  at  times,  of  the 
wmrst  cases  ; but  we  soon  saw'  its  damaging  influence  and  it  was 
abandoned,  being  converted  into  a meat  house. 

Corporal  punishments  were  resorted  to  only  as  a last  resort,  and 
the  rule  was  that  no  blow  should  be  inflicted  above  the  hips.  At 
one  time  the  loss  of  a meal  or  more  was  resorted  to,  or  the  feeding 
upon  crust  and  water,  but  w'as  soon  abandoned  as  unwise  and  detri- 
mental. And  there  is,  too,  a wise  philosophy,  w’e  think,  in  discard- 
ing such  a punishment.  The  appetite  of  the  growing  boy  is  a pas- 
sion, and  to  starve  it  is  to  goad  it  into  fury  and  bring  the  mind  into 
the  worst  condition  possible  for  reformatoiy  purposes.  All  ludicrous 
and  highly  artificial  punishments  are  to  be  avoided.  All  punish- 
ments that  bring  raillery  and  ridicule  upon  the  object  of  it,  are  not  to 
be  tolerated. 

No  reform  institution,  of  course,  can  be  a success  without  some 
corporal  penalties,  for  even  these  are  inflicted  in  nearly  every,  per- 
haps every,  natural  home.  But  these  are  to  be  inflicted  only  under 
a system  w'hich  shall  be  administered  upon  humane  and  Christian 
principles,  and  only  by  the  hands  of  persons  of  the  highest  character. 
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And  now,  in  remainder,  we  purpose  to  still  turther  meet  objec- 
tions and  seeming  difliculties  by  a few  observations  upon  the  ques- 
tion : 

“ Why  even  more  is  not  acccomplished  under  the  family  sys- 
tem : ” and  will  conclude  a paper,  w hose  expamled  proportions  we 
trust  will  he  excused  in  the  importance  of  the  subject,  by  some  frag- 
ments of  thought  that  have  incidentally  arisen  during  the  progress  of 
the  paper. 

In  the  medical,  and  other  important  professions,  the  student  is 
expected  to  spend  a year  in  diligent  study  and  toil  before  he  is  fit  for 
his  diploma,  and  even  then  he  is  employed  hesitatingly  and  cautious- 
ly : and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  physician,  the  one  eagerly 
sought  for  and  most  trusted  is  the  one  of  skilled  reputation,  for 
“ everything  that  a man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life.”  But  if  so 
anxious  to  give  the  dangers  and  crises  of  our  bodies  and  perishable 
lives  into  the  hands  of  the  highest  skill  and  ability,  \vhat  shall  he 
asked  for  in  the  requirements  of  character,  of  those  who  are  to 
have  the  training  and  care  not  only  of  the  bodily  and  mental  pow- 
ers of  neglected  and  depraved  youth  for  this  life,  hut  for  their  moral 
welfare  for  this  life  and  the  next? 

We  demand  that  the  teachers  of  our  children  shall  he  persons  in 
whom  we  have  the  highest  confidence.  Shall  we  demand  less  for 
the  children  of  our  neighbors  whom  we  are  to  “love  as  ourselves?” 

The  reform  school  teachers  and  officers  are  to  he  persons  of  not 
only  efficient  professional  ability,  hut  persons  ranking  in  integrity, 
honor,  and  purity  of  character,  with  any  other  calling  that  can  he 
named. 

And  vet  mark  what  is  still  so  prevalently  the  popular  opinion  ! 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  many  of  the  reformatories  of  the  land, 
for  the  hoards  of  trustees  and  managers  to  hold  their  offices  solely  on 
account  of  political  services  to  the  party  in  pow  er  ! So  often  totally 
unfit  to  he  permitted  to  hold  these  solemn  trusts,  and  then  in  igno- 
rance and  favoritism,  farming  out  the  sulx)rdinate  places  to  time- 
servers and  sycophants  ! The  popidar  opinion  is  still  most  lamenta- 
bly prevalent,  that  any  passable  novice  is  fit  for  superintendent  of  a 
reform  school,  and  most  any  one  that  can  “read,  w rite  and  cipher.” 
fit  for  teachers. 

Now,  because  a man  has  been  moderately  successful  as  a law- 
yer, farmer,  grocer,  constable,  or  even  sherifl',  is  it  an  argument  that 
he  is  fit  for  these  positions  ? Is  it  an  argument  that  any  reputable 
nobody  is  fit  for  these  posts,  because  he  happens  to  he  in  want  of  a 
job  of  some  kind,  and  is  servant  to  some  small  politician  ? 
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It  is  injury  enoui^jli  to  our  prison  schools  to  be  iilled  and  otbceied 
by  political  time-servers,  but  tor  all  expectancy  ot  anything  like  the 
measure  of  good  which  is  possible  to  the  family  system,  it  is  hope- 
lessness and  death. 

Partisan  politics,  in  its  ignorance  and  greed,  lays  a destructive 

hand  upon  a great  deal  in  this  country  : but  it  does  no  sucb  ghastly 

work  as  when  it  intermeddles  with  the  high  necessities  ot  our  rc- 

formatorv  institutions,  making  them  the  playthings  ot  its  greedy 
%> 

caprices. 

Xot  until  the  people  shall  with  solemn  resolution  sa\ . that 
whatever  else  the  ignorance  and  arbitrariness  of  partisan  politics  may 
eh’ect.  they  shall  never  lay  a disturbing  hand  upon  the  best  interests 
of  our  reformatorv  and  pbilanthropic  institutions. — not  till  then  will 
the  prison  svstems  of  reform  be  better  tban  they  are:  and  not  till 
then  will  be  realized  the  broad  and  magniheent  promise  that  lies  m 
the  genius  and  nicthods  ot  owx  fciwily 


In  conclusion,  and  byway  of  recapitulation,  we  would  say.  while 
the  spirit  and  practice  under  the  open,  or  family  system,  tend  so  nat- 
urally to  lessen  the  stigma  of  a boy’s  being  “ sent  to  the  reform 
school.”  and  which  would  grow  still  less  as  the  system  became  still 
firmer  establislied  and  improved,  yet  the/nrw  of  commitment  to  the 
reformatorv  has  much  to  do  in  the  opprobrium  attaebing  to  tbe  bis- 
tory of  ” reform  school  boys.”  Surely  it  is  enough  to  have  in  the 
judge,  in  the  g^lostentatious  constabulary,  and  necessary  legal  for- 
malities. features  dignified  and  august,  without  the  brutal  teiioiism 
to  a child  of  handcM  fs  and  shackles  ! Is  this  remark  thought  an 
exaggerated  one.<  We  have  seen,  many  times,  small  boys  acom- 
paified  to  the  reformatory  by  two  able-bodied  policemen,  and  man- 
acled at  that ! 


Time  sentences  should  never  be  authorized,  and  a system  of 
merits  should  be  used  until  the  boy  has  reached  a sufficient  degree  of 
honor  to  permit  him  to  be  released  on  probation,  to  be  letuined  to 

the  school  if  need  be. 

In  government  and  instruction  the  olbcers  and  teachers  should 
have  the  incentive  of  diplomas  held  out  to  them,  that  professional 
pride  may  be  exalted  and  aroused.  And  a very  prominent  aim  should 
H be  to  bring  into  service  as  officers  and  teachers,  the  boys  fbemselvps. 

This  incentive  will  work  wonders  in  efforts  to  virtuous  aspiiations. 
■ In  the  Ohio  school  this  policy  was  so  happily  pursued  that  many  of 
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and  are  now  holding  important  positions  as  officers  in  other  refor- 
matories. 

The  voice  of  criticism  will  continue  to  be  heard  here  and  there 
against  the  family  svstem.  Some  ot  it  will  be  honest  and  sinceie 
misgiving  ; other  will  be,  as  it  often  has  been,  the  voice  ot  prejudice, 
or  the  results  of  partial  and  inadequate  investigation.  But  here 

again  let  us  remind  the  objector  of  some  very  reasonable  considei  a - 

tions.  A theory  and  principle  may  be  perfectly  sound  and  piacti- 
cable,  and  yet  be  singularly  abortive  by  maladministiation.  No 
philanthropic  institution  can  stand  the  freaks  ot  partisan  politics. 
It  cannot  stand  to  have  its  places  of  trust  filled  by  inadequacy  and 

mediocrity. 

And  when  the  heails  ot  the  old  prison  plans  ot  letoim,  undei  the 
pressure  of  a better  humanity  in  public  opinion,  make  their  flying 
visits  to  the  family  reformatories  ot  the  land,  let  them  see  and  le- 
port  what  is  so  glaringly  apparent  to  all  eyes,  except  those  blinded 
by  greed  of  place  and  power,  it  the  canker  of  party  politics,  is  not 
destroying  the  vitality  of  the  institution,  in  the  inefficiency  or  positive 
batlness  ot  those  who  control  and  administei  them. 

And  now,  fellow-citizen,  legislator  and  philanthropist ! we  ap- 
peal to  you  by  the  promise  of  these  fundamental  principles  so  rea- 
sonably'natui-'d  and  philosophic,  and  by  the  testimony  of  these  actu- 
al facts,  to  give  your  renewed  interest,  your  sympathy  and  acti\e 
efibrts  toward  a svstem  of  juvenile  reform,  that  holds  m stole  such 
shining  promises  of  welfirre  to  the  State,  such  hope  to  the^  destinies 
of  our  neglected  and  wavward  youth,  and  such  manifest  fulfillment 


w’lll  of  TtoH. 


